ANGLICAN SERMONS

penalty is, as for Marlowe's Mephistophelis, the loss
of the presence of God: *that God should let my soul
fall out of his hand into a bottomless pit, and roll an
unremovable stone upon it, and leave it to that which
it finds there . . . and never think more of that soul,
never have more to do with it*. And Donne had been
bred a Catholic. In general the Anglican preachers
love to dwell upon the story of the Gospel in their
seasonal sermons, the Nativity on which Andrewes
preached some of his most beautiful sermons, the
Resurrection, the Crucifixion. They do so, of course,
doctrinally rather than historically. It is the Christian
doctrine of the Incarnation, the two natures and one
person, of the Passion as the revelation of man's sin
and the love of God, the Resurrection and the Chris-
tian hope that are the themes of Andrewes' sermons,*
devotionally the greatest of Anglican preachers. To ]
me this Anglican preaching at its best is at once less
and more practical than that of the Evangelical
Puritans. It calls the listener more out of himself,
the consideration of his own salvation. That is never
lost sight of, but they do not so confine themselves
to the doctrines of effectual calling, human corrup-
tion, imputed righteousness. They call their audience
to contemplate the great Catholic doctrines of the
Incarnation, the Passion and the Resurrection, and
the appeal that these make to love as well as to fear.
* And to conclude, if we ask how we shall know when
Christ doth thus respect us? Then truly, when fixing
both the eyes of our meditation "upon Him that was
pierced" we, as it were with one eye upon the grief,
the other upon the love wherewith he was pierced,
we find by both, or one of these, some motion of
grace arise in our hearts; the consideration of grief
piercing our hearts with sorrow, the consideration of
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